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masks a grave misgiving, "If you do not like zees
stuff, sare," their abrupt gestures are proclaiming,
"don't blame me. You vould come." The head waiters
smile and smile, but no longer with the flawless con-
fidence of their kind. When you see them washing
their hands in invisible soap-and-water before the
chairman or secretary, you may be sure the action is
really symbolic. They, too, know that before the hour-
hand has gone round, they will be surrounded by a
hundred hot reddish feelings inside, and though a little
bicarbonate would cure them of this deed, they dare
not insinuate it on to the tables.

Who, I repeat, enjoys these functions? Not the
diners; not the chairman, the committee, the guests
of honour. The men who have to speak are miserable
because now that they are actually here, they are con-
vinced that those little humorous remarks about the
Society or whatever it is will not be appreciated, and
that the concluding peroration, in a nobler strain than
most after-dinner speeches, will never do for this
audience. "Now I mustn't talk to you too much,"
the ladies at their elbows are saying, "because, of
course, you are thinking about your'speech. I'm sure
it will be awfully good." These observations, though
doubtless well-meant, only deepen their misery,. By
the time the speakers who come first have pointed out,
with what seems the very salt of malice, that every-
body present has a right to expect something un-
usually wise and witty from the speakers who will
follow, these wretched gentlemen are really suffering,